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<r  o 
OF THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Eleven Marks that it is Christian. 


1. They were changed men themselves before 
they went about to change others. ‘Their hearts 
were rent as well as their garments; and they 
knew the power and work of God upon them.— 
And this was seen by the great alteration it made, 
and their stricter course of life, and more godly 
conversation that immediately followed upon it. 


2. They went not forth, or preached in their 
own time or will, but in the will of God; and 
spoke not their own studied matters, but as they 
were opened and moved of His spirit, with which 
they were well acquainted in their own conversa- 
tion: which cannot be expressed to carnal men, 
so as to give them any intelligible account; for to 
such it is, as Christ said, like the blowing of the 
wind, which no man knows, whence it cometh, 
or whither it goeth: yet this proof and seal went 
along with their ministry, that many were turned 
from their lifeless professions, and the evil of their 
ways, to an inward and experimental knowledge 
of God, and an holy life, as thousands can wit- 
ness. And as they freely received what they had 
to say from the Lord, so they freely administered 
it to others. 


3. The bent and stress of their ministry was 
conversion to God, regeneration, and holiness.— 
Not schemes of doctrines, and verbal creeds, or 
new forms of worship; but a leaving off in religion 
the superfluous, and reducing the ceremonious 
and formal part, and pressing earnestly the sub- 
stantial, the necessary and profitable part to the 
soul; as all, upon a serious reflection, must and 
do acknowledge. 


4. They directed people to a principle in them- 
selves, though not of themselves, by which all 
that they asserted, preached, and exhorted others 
to, might be wrought in them, and known to 
them, through experience, to be true: which is an 
high and distinguishing mark of the truth of their 
ministry, both that they knew what they said, and 
were not afraid of coming to the test. For as 
they were bold from certainty, so they required 
conformity upon no human authority but upon 
conviction, and the conviction of this principle, 
which they asserted was in them that they preach- 
ed unto; and unto that they directed them, that 
they might examine and prove the reality of those 
things which they had affirmed of it, as to its 
manifestation and work in man. And this is 
more than the many ministers in the world pre-| 
tended to. They declare of religion, say many 


things true, in words, of God, Christ, and the 
Spirit; of holiness and heaven; that all men should 
repent, and amend their lives, or they will go to 
bell, &c. But which of them all pretend to speak 
of their own knowledge and experience ! or ever 
directed to a divine principle, or agent, placed of 
God in man, to help him; and how to know it, 
and wait to feel its power to work that good and 
acceptable will of God in them. 

Some of them, indeed, have spoke of the spirit, 
and the operations of it to sanctification, and per- 
formance of worship to God; but where and how 
to find it, and wait in it, to perform our duty to 
God, was yet as a mystery to be declared by this 
farther degree of reformation. So that this peo- 
ple did not only in words more than equally press 
repentance, conversion and holiness, but did it 
knowingly and experimentally; and directed those 
to whom they preached, to a sufficient principle; 
and told them where it was, and by what tokens 
they might know it, and which way they might 
experience the power and eflicacy of it to their 
souls’ happiness. Which is more than theory and 
speculation, upon which most other ministers de- 
pend: for here is certainty; a bottom upon which 
man may boldly appear before God in the great 
day of account. 


5. They reached to the inward state and con- 
dition of people, which is an evidence of the vir- 
tue of their principle, and of their ministering 
from it, and not from their own imaginations, 
glosses, or comments upon scripture. Tor no- 
thing reaches thé heart, wet what ts from the 
heart, or pierces the conscience, but what comes 
from a living conscience: insomuch as it hath 
often happened, where people have under secrecy 
revealed their state or condition to some choice 
Friends, for advice or ease, they have been so 
particularly directed in the ministry of this people, 
that they have challenged their friends with disco- 
vering their secrets, and telling their preachers 
their cases, to whom a word had not been spoken 
Yea, the very thoughts and purposes of the hearts 
of many have been so plainly detected, that they 
have, like Nathaniel, cried out, of this inward ap- 


| pearance of Christ, Thou art the Son of God, thou 


art the king of Israel. And those that have em- 
braced this tivine principle have found this mark 
of its truth and divinity, (that the woman of Sa- 
maria did of Christ when in the flesh, to be the 
Messiah) viz: It had told them all that ever they 
had done; shown them their insides, the most in- 
ward secrets of their hearts, and laid judgment 
to the line, and righteousness to the pluinmet; of 
which thousands can at this day give in their wit- 
ness. So that nothing has been affirmed by this 
people, of the power and virtue of this heavenly 
principle, that such as have turned to it have not 
found true, and more; and that one-half had not 
been told them of what they have seen of the 
power, purity, wisdom, and goodness of God 
therein. 


6. The accomplishments with which this prin- 
ciple fitted, even some of the meanest of this peo- 
ple, for their work and service: furnishing some 
of them with an extraordinary understanding in 
divine things, and an admirable fluency and taking 
way of expression, which gave occasion to some 
to wonder, saying of them, as of their master, Is 
not this such a mechanic's son, how came he by 
this learning? As from thence others took occa- 
sion to suspect and insinuate they were Jesuits in 


disguise, (who had the reputation of learned men 
for an age past) though there was not the least 
ground of truth for any such reflection. In that 
their ministers are known, the places of their 
abode, their kindred, and education. 


7. That they came forth low, and despised and 
hated, as the primitive Christians did, and not by 
the help of worldly wisdom or power, as former 
reformations in part, have done: but in all things 
it may be said, this people were brought forth in 
the cross; in a contradiction to the ways, wor- 
ships, fashions, and customs of this world; yea, 
against wind and tide, that so no flesh might glory 
before God. 


8. They could have no design to themselves in 
this work, thus to expose themselves to scorn and 
abuse; to spend and be spent: leaving wile and 
children, house and land, and all that can be ac- 
counted dear to men, with their lives in their 
hands, being daily in jeopardy, to declare this 
primitive message, revived in their spirits, by the 
good spirit and power of God, viz: 

That God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all; and that He has sent his Son a light into 
the world, to enlighten all men in order to salva- 
tion; and that they that say they have fellowship 
with God, and are His children and people, and 
yet walk in darkness, viz: in disobedience to the 
light in their consciences, and after the vanity of 
this world, they lie, and do not the truth. But 
that all such as Jove the light, and bring their 
deeds to it, and walk m the light as God ts light, 
the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, should cleanse 
them from all sin. Thus John i. 4, 19. ii}. 20, 
21. 1 John 1. 5, 6, 7. 


9. Their known great constancy and patience 
in suffering for their testimony, in all the branches 
of it; and that sometimes unto death, by beatings, 
bruisings, long and crowded imprisonments, and 
noisome dungeons: four of them in New England 
dying by the hands of the executioner, purely for 
preaching amongst that people: besides banish- 
ments, and excessive plunders and sequestrations 
of their goods and estates, almost in all parts, not 
easily to be expressed, and less-to have been en 
dured, but by those that have the support of a 
good and glorious cause; refusing delhverance by 
any indirect ways or means, as often as it was of 
fered unto them. 


10. That they did not only not show any dis- 
position to revenge, when it was at any time in 
their power, but forgave their cruel enemies; 
showing mercy to those that bad none for them. 


11. Their plainness with those in authority, like 
the ancient prophets, not fearing to tell them to 
their faces, of their private and public sins; and 
their prophecies to them of their afflictions and 
downfall, when in the top of their glory. lso of 
some national judgments, as of the plague, and 
fire of London, in express terms; and likewise 
particular ones to divers persecutors, which ac- 
cordingly overtook them; and were very remark- 
able in the places where they dwelt, which in 
time may be made public for the glory of God. 


Thus, reader, thou seest this people in their 
rise, principles, ministry, and progress, both their 
general and particular testimony; by which thou 
mayest be informed how, and upon what foot they 
sprang, and became so considerable a people. It 
remains next, that I show also their care, con- 































duct, and discipline, as a Christian and reformed 
Society, that they might be found living up to 
their own principles and profession. And this, 
the rather, because they have hardly suffered 
more in their character from the unjust charge of 
error, than by the false imputation of disorder: 
which calumny indeed has not failed to follow all 
the true steps that were ever made to reforma- 
tion, and under which reproach none suffered 
more than the primitive Christians themselves, 
that were the honor of Christianity, and the great 
lights and examples of their own and succeeding 
ages.—Penn’s Rise and Progress. 


+ eee + 


JOHN CHURCHMAN. 

‘*T loved to attend religious meetings, especial- 
ly those for discipline; and it was clearly shown 
me, that all who attend those meetings should in- 
wardly wait, in great awfulness, to know the im. 
mediute presence of Christ, the Head of the 
Church, to give them an understanding what their 
several services are, and for ability to answer the 
requirings of truth; for it is by the light and spirit 
thereof that the Lord's work is done with accept- 
ance, and none should presume to speak or act 
without its motion or direction; for they who act 
and speak without it often darken counsel, mis- 
lead the weak, and expose their own folly, to the 
burthen and grief of sensible Friends. It was in 
great fear that I attempted to speak in those 
meetings, and as I kept low, with an eye single 
to the honor of truth, I felt peace and inward 
strength to increase from tite to time: and it is 
good for all who are concerned to speak to mat- 
ters in meetings for discipline, in the first place 
to take heed that their own spirits do not prompt 
thereto, and to mind the time when to speak filly; 
for a word in season from a pure heart is pre- 
cious, and frequently prevents debates instead of 
ministering contention: and when they have spoken 
to business, they should turn inward to feel whe- 
ther the pure truth owns them, and in that rest, 
without an over anxious care whether it succeeds 
at that time or not; so Friends will be preserved 
from being lified up, because their service is im- 
mediately owned; or if it should be rejected or 
slighted, in this inward humble state the labor is 
felt and seen to be the Lord's.” 

John Churchman’s Journal, p. 14 
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From Mantell’s Lectures. 
THE WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 407. 
LECTURE II. 

InrRopucToRY OxservaTions.—In the pre- 
vious lecture we took a comprehensive view of 
the actual physical condition of the surface of our 
planet, and the nature and results of the principal 
agents by which the land ts disintegrated and re- 
newed. We found in the modern fluviatile and 
marine deposites, that the remains of man, of 
works of art, and of the existing races of animals, 
were preserved. In every step of our progress, 
the grand law of nature, alternate decay and re- 
novation, was exemplilied in striking characters; 
whether in the regions of eternal snow, or in tor- 
rid climes—in the rocks and mountains, or on the 
verdant plains—by the agency of heat, or by the 
effect of cold—of drought, or of moisture—ofl 
steam, or of vapor—by the abrasion of torrents 
and rivers—by inundations of the ocean—or by 
voleanic eruptions—still the work of destruction, 
in every varying character, was apparent. And 
on the other hand we perceived, that amidst all 
these processes of decay and desolation, perpetual 
renovation was at the same time going on,—and 


that Nature was repairing her ruins, and accumu- | 


lating fresh materials for new islands, and conti- 
nents; and that countless myriads of living instru- 
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_ extirpation of whole tribes of animals, whose relics 
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ments were employed to consolidate, and build 
up the rocky fabric of the earth; and that even 
the most terrific of physical phenomena, the earth- 
quake, and the volcano, were but salutary provi- 
sions of the Supreme Cause by which the harmo- 
ny and integrity of the earth were maintained and 
perpetuated. ‘The occurrence of human skele- 
tons in modern limestone—of coins and works of 
art in recent breccia—and the preservation of the 
bones of existing species of animals, and of the 
leaves and branches of vegetables, in the various 
deposites that are in progress, incontestibly prove 
that enduring memorials of the present state of 
animated nature on our globe, will be transmitted 
to future ages. When the beds of the existing 
seas shall be elevated above the waters, and cov- 
ered with woods and forests,—when the deltas of 
our rivers shall be converted into fertile tracts, 
and become the sites of towns and cities, we can- 
not doubt that in the materials extracted for their 
edifices, the then existing races of mankind will 
discover indelible records of the physical history 
of our times, long after all traces of those stupen- 
dous works, upon which we vainly attempt to 
confer immortality, have disappeared. 


animals must soon take place, from the immense 
destruction occasioned by man, cannot admit of 
doubt. In those which supply fur, a remarkable 
proof of this inference is cited in the American 
Journal of Science. ‘Immediately afier South 
Georgia was explored by Captain Cook, in 1771, 
the Americans commenced carrying seal skins 
\from thence to China, where they obtained most 
exorbitant prices. One million two hundred thou- 
sand skins have been taken from that island alone 
since that period; and nearly an equal number 
from the island of Desolation! The numbers of 
the fur seals killed in the South Shetland Isles (S. 
lat. 63°) in 1821 and 1822, amounted to 320,000. 
This valuable animal is now almost extinct in all 
these islands.”’ From the most authentic state- 
nents, it appears certain that the fur trade must 
henceforward decline, since the advanced state of 
geographical science shows that no new countries 
remain to be explored. In North America the 
animals are slowly decreasing from the perseve- 
ring efforts, and the indiscriminate slaughter, 
practised by the bunters, and by the appropria- 
tion to the use of man of those forests and rivers 
which have once afforded them food and protec- 
tion. They recede with the aborigines before the 
tide of civilization. 


Sut we 
must now proceed, and pass from the ephemeral 
productions of man, to the enduring monuments 
of nature,—from the coins of brass and silver, to 
the imperishable medals on which the past events 
of the globe are inscribed,—from the mouldering 
ruins of temples and palaces, to the examination 
of the mighty relics, which the ancient revolutions 
of the earth have entombed. 


Arteryx Avstratis.—An extraordinary bird, 
a native of New Zealand, of which no living indi- 
vidual is known, and but one stuffed specimen ex- 
ists in Europe, appears to be on the point of ex- 
tinction, if,. indeed, it be not already obliterated. 
It is the Apteryx, and which derives its name from 
being destitute of wings. The only specimen 
known to naturalists, was figured and described 
by Dr. Shaw. and is now in the collection of Lord 
Stanley. It has lately been examined by Mr. 
Yarrall, so that the characters of the skeleton are 
correctly ascertained. ‘The creature is of a grey- 
ish brown color, and has neither wings nor tail. 
The beak is slightly curved, and the nasal aper- 
tures, instead of opening at the base, as in birds 
in general, and especially in those of a similar 
conformation of beak, which is adapted for respi- 
ration while immersed in mud or water, is placed 
at the apex. The eyes are very small. ‘The fea- 
thers are long and loose, like those of the emu, 
but each plume has a single shaft. ‘The most ac- 
live inquiries have not succeeded in obtaining 
either a living or dead specimen of this bird, al- 
though a missionary informed me that skins of the 
creature were still worn as ornaments by the New 
Zealand chiefs. There can be no doubt, however, 
that this wonderful creature either is extinct, or 
will shortly cease to exist. 


Exrincrion or Anmats.— Before’ entering 
upon the examination of the geological phenome- 
na, which belong to the period immediately ante- 
cedent to the present, it will be necessary to no- 
tice one of the most remarkable facts which ge- 
ological investigations have established,—namely, 
the entire obliteratienof certain forms of animals 
and plants. The fluctuating state of the earth's 
surface, with which our previous inquiries have 
made us familiar, will have prepared us for the 
disappearance of some species of animals; and 
here another law of the Creator is manifest. 
tain races of living beings, suitable to peculiar 
conditions of the earth, appear to have been cre- 
ated; and when those states became no longer fa- 


Cer- 


vorable for the continuance of such types of or- 
ganization, according to the natural laws by which 
the conditions of their existence were determined, 
the races disappeared, and were probably suc- 
ceeded by new varieties of life. 

‘The extinction of whole genera of animals and 
plants has no doubt depended on many causes.— 
In the earlier ages, the changes of temperature, 
and the rapid mutations of land and water, were 
probably the principal agents of destruction; but 
since man has become the lord of the creation, 
his necessities and caprice have occasioned the 


Tue Dopo (Didus ineptus).—But lest this al- 
leged extirpation of a peculiar type of organiza- 
tion be considered questionable, let me call your 
attention toa remarkable instance afforded by the 
‘Dodo, which has been annihilated, and become a 
are found in the superficial strata, with those of denizen of the fossil kingdom, almost before our 
species concerning which both history and tradi- ©Y®- The Dodo was a bird of the gallinaceous 
em wed Gland. tribe, larger than a turkey, which existed in great 

In this country the beaver, wolf, hyena, bear. numbers in the Mauritius and adjacent islands, 
&c., are examples of species which still exist else. When those parts were first colonized by the 
where; while the frish elk and the mammoth, | Dutch, about two centuries ago. 7 his bird form- 
whose remains occur in our alluvial deposites, ed the principal food of the inhabitants, bat it was 
are both extinct; and the former was unquestion- found to be incapable of domestication, and its 
ably extirpated by the early inhabitants of these UMbers soon became sensibly diminished. Stuffed 
islands. ‘The obliteration of certain forms of or- |SPecimens were preserved in the usoems of Eu- 
ganization is therefore clearly dependent on a law | TOP: and paintings of the living animal were ex- 
in the economy of nature which is still in active |ecuted, and are still extant in the Ashmolean 
operation; and I shall now proceed to notice the| Museum at Oxford, and in the British Museum. 
connecting links between the actually existing But the Dodo is now extinct,—it is no longer to 
species, and those which are blotted out from the be found in the isles where it once flourished; and 
face of the earth. even all the stufied specimens are destroyed. The 

‘only relics that remain, are the head and foot of 

Antmats Extiner sy Human Acency.—That|one individual in the Ashmolean, and the leg of 


‘the extinction of many of the existing races of|another in the British Museum. ‘To render this 
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illustration complete, the bones of the Dodo have 
been found in a tufaceous deposite, beneath a bed 
of lava, in the Isle of France; so that if the re- 
mains of the recent bird already alluded to, had 
not been preserved, these fossil relics would have 
constituted the only record that such a creature 
had ever existed on our planet. 





Tue Irisn Ex, orn Cervus Meeaceros. ( El 
with great antlers.)—'The shell marls of Ireland 
also afford evidence of the existence of a creature, 
which, like the Dodo, was once cotemporaneous 
with the human species, but is now altogether 
extinct, the last individual of the race having, in 
all probability, been destroyed by man. These 
remains commonly occur in the beds of marl be- 
neath the peat bogs, which are probably, like those 
of Scotland, the sites of ancient lakes. In Curragh, 
immense quantities of the bones of the Elk lie 
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nature; and to reason on their structure, habits, 
and economy, with as much clearness and cer- 
tainty, as if they were still living and before us. | 
will demonstrate this proposition by a few exam- 
ples. Of all the solid parts of the frame the most 
obviously mechanical are the jaws and teeth; and 


jas we know in each iustance the operations they 
lare intended to perform, this part of the animal 
structure affords the most simple, yet striking, 


illustration of the 
ated. 


principles I have just enunci- 


OsTROLOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE CARNIVO 
RA.—Let us examine the jaws of the skull of a 
Bengal tiger. We perceive that there are cutting 
teeth in front,—sharp fangs on the sides,—and 
molar, or bruising, or crushing teeth, in the back 
part. The molar rise into sharp lanciform points, 
and over-lap each other in the upper and lower 


within a small space, as if the animals had assem- jaw, like the edges of a pair of shears; and the 


bled in a herd: the skeletons appear to be entire, 
and the nose is elevated, and the antlers thrown 
back on the shoulders, seeming to denote that the 
creatures had sunk in a morass, and been suffoca- 
ted. Remains of the Elk occur also in beds of 
marl and gravel, in many parts of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. This enormous rumi- 
nant very far exceeded in magnitude any living 
species. ‘he skeleton is upwards of ten feet 
high from the ground to the highest point of the 
horns; and the antlers, which are palmated, are 
irom ten to fourteen feet from one extremity to 
the other. 

Professor Jameson, Mr. Weaver, and others, 
have clearly proved that this majestic creature 
was coeval with man. A skull was discovered in 
Germany, associated with urns and stone hatchets; 
and in the county of Cork, a human body was ex- 
humed from a wet and marshy soil, beneath a bed 
of peat eleven feet thick; the body was in good 
preservation, and enveloped in a deer skin, cover- 
ed with hair, which there is every probability to 
conclude was that of the Elk. A rib of the Elk 
has also been found, in which there is a perfora- 
tion, evidently formed by a pointed instrument 
while the animal was alive, for there has been an 
effusion or new bony matter, which 
could only result from something remaining fixed 
in the wound for some time; such an effect, in- 
deed, as would be produced by the head of an ar- 
row, after the shaft was broken off. ‘There is, 
therefore, presumptive evidence that the race was 
extirpated by the hunter tribes who first took pos- 
session of these islands. 

In the remarkable examples just cited, we have 
an interesting transition from the recent to the 
lost types of animal existence. Ist. Species ex- 
tinct in these islands, but which are still living in 
other countries. 2dly. Animals whose absolute 
extinction is doubtful, but probable. 3dly. Spe- 
cies which have been entirely destroyed within 
the last few centuries. Lastly. Animals that 
were blotted out from the face of the earth by the 
early races.of mankind. 


of callus 


ApapTaTion or Structure iN ANIMALs.— 
The organs of every animal are parts of a ma- 
chine, all mutually dependent and admirably adapt- 
ed for the functions they are destined to perform; 
and such is the relation of the several parts of the 
machine with each other, that any variation in one 
part is constantly accompanied by some corres- 
ponding modification in another. This mutual 
adaptation of the several parts of the animal fabric 
is a law of organic structure, which, like every 
other induction of physical truth, has only been 


established by patient and laborious investigation. | 


It is by the knowledge of this law that we are en- 
abled to re-assemble, as it were, the scattered or- 
gans of the beings of a former state of the globe; 


teeth are extern: ully covered with a thick crust of 
enamel. ‘This is evidently an apparatus for tear- 
ing and cutting flesh, or for cracking bones; but 
is not suited for grinding the stalks or seeds of 
vegetables. The jaws fit together by a transverse 
process, which moves in a correspond 
sion in the skull, like a hinge. ‘They open and 
shut like shears, but admit of no grinding motion; 
this, then, is such an articulation as is adapted for 
a carnivorous animal; and every part of this in- 
strument is admirably fitted for its office. But all 
these nice adjustments would be lost, were there 
not levers and muscles to work the jaws,—were 
not each part of the animal frame adapted to all 
the other parts,—and were not the instincts and 
appetites of the animal such as are calculated to 
give to this apparatus its appropriate movements. 
Let us reverse the order of our argument; let us 
assume that the stomach of an animal be so or 
ganized as to be fitted for the digestion of flesh 
only, and that flesh recent,—we should find that 
its jaws would be so constructed as to fit them for 
devouring live prey,—the claws for seizing and 
tearing it—the teeth for cutting and dividing t— 
the whole system of its powers of motion for pur- 
suing and overtaking it—the organs of sense for 
discovering it at a distance—and the brain endow- 
ed with the instinct necessary for teaching the 
animal how to cenceal itself, and lay snares for 
its victims. Such are the general relations of the 
structure of carnivorous animals, and which every 


ing depres- 


being of this class must indispensably combine in 
Sut sub 
ordinate to these principles are others connected 
with the nature and habits of the prey upon which 
the animal is intended to subsist, and thence re- 


its constitution, or its race cannot exist. 


sult modifications of details in the forms which 
arise from the general conditions. ‘Thus, in or- 
der that the animal may have the power requisite 
to carry off its prey, there must be a certain de- 
gree of vigor in the muscles which elevate the 
head; and thence results a determinate form in 
the vertebra or bones from which these muscle 
originate; and in the back of the head in which 
they are inserted. ‘That the paws may be able to 
seize their prey, there must be a certain degree 
of mobility in the toes, and of strength in the 
claws, and a corresponding form in all the bones 
and muscles of the foot. It is unnecessary to ex 
tend these remarks, for it will easily be seen that 
similar conclusions may be drawn with regard to 
all the other parts of the animal. In the tiger 
we have a familiar illustration of what has been 
advanced. 


‘= 


STRUCTURE OF THE 
which are destined to live on veuetables we have 


the same mutual relations; the sharp fangs of the} 


teeth are wanting, the enamel is not all placed ou 
the top of the teeth, as in the carnivora, but is ar- 


to determine their place in the scale of animated| ranged in deep vertical Jayers, alternating with ma where of one religion; and when death has 


Heretvora.—In animals 
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bony matter; 
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and this arrangement, in all states 
of the teeth, a rough grinding surface, as 
in the horse and elephant. The flat molar teeth 
are not formed for cutting, but for mastication, 
and the jaws are loosely articulated together, so 
as to allow of a grinding movement: had the 
socket and corresponding part of the jaw been 
the same as in the tiger, the tooth could not have 
performed its office. Again, | might proceed in 
the argument, the adaptation of the 
muscles of the head to the apparatus here de- 
scribed; and beginning with the jaw review the 
whole animal frame, and demonstrate how all its 
parts are alike wonderfully constructed and fitted 
together to perform the functions necessary for 
the being to whom it belongs. 


secures 


and show 


Mammoru anp Rutvoceros Impeppep IN Icr. 
But the most 
remains, 


remarkable fact relating to these 
is the preservation, not merely the 
but of the flesh and skin, in short, of en- 
tire animals, in icebergs, and in frozen gravel !— 
In 1774, near Vilhoui, 
was taken from tbe frozen sand, must 
have been congealed for ages, it re- 
gion being alw ays frozen to within a few inches 
of the surface. 


of 


bones, 


the carcase of a rhinoceros 
where it 
the soil of th 


‘he carcase was a complete na- 
tural mummy, part of the skin being still covered 
with long hairs, and forming a warmer covering 
than that of the Africa The 
very of a mammoth, under similar circumstances, 


n rhinoceros. disco- 


is still more interesting. It appears that towards 
the close of the last century, a 
man observed in a cliff of 


‘Tungusian fisher- 
on the 
a shapeless mass, the na- 
ture of which he was unable to determine. In the 
the next year it was more visible, and 
on the third a large tusk was seen projecting from 
the ice cliff, On 
the and the entire 
enoth 
), and 


ice and gravel, 


banks of the river Lena, 


course of 


and at length became detached 
filth year, an early thaw-set in, 

and at | 
It'was nine feet hig! 


in length; 


carcase of a mammoth was exposed, 


fell upon the ground. 
sixteen feet the tusks were nine 

The flesh was in such a pre- 
that it was devoured as it lay by wolves 
and bears, and the hunters fed their d ith the 
The skin was c hair, 


black bristles, 


fifteen 


about 
feet 
servation, 


long. state of 


ous W 


remains. overed with con- 


sisting of thicker than horse-hair, 


and inches im length; wool of a reddish 


brown, and hair of a fawn color; and with a mane 


on the neck. Upwards of 380 pounds of hair were 
collected, and specimens of it are preserved in the 
[lunterian Museum. ‘The ear remained dry and 


shrivelled: the 
and part of the in- 
of the 


History at 


the brain and even the capsule of 
eye were preserved! the bones 
a considerable 
Museum of 


and 
the 
Petersburg. 


teguments, quantity 


hair, are in Natural 


. coeee 
APHORISMS. 
1. All things in this world are worth no more 
than the value we set upon them,—for a little, to 
him that thinketh it enough, 

9 


~~“. 


is vreat riches 


Be more afraid of secret sins than open 
shame. 

True philosophers make it the whole bust- 
ness of their lifetime to learn to die. 

It is highly rational to think (even if revela- 
tion were silent on the subject) that as men em- 
ploy those talents which God has given them here, 
they shall accordingly receive their rewards at the 
close of the day, when their sun shall set, and night 


shall put an end to their labours. 


5. God is better served in resisting a tempta- 
tion to evil, than in many formal prayers. 
6. Few people have moral courage to confess 


oa faults. 
The humble, pious, and devout souls are 
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taken off the mask they will know one another, goud fruits that it ever has produced through the 
though the divers liveries they wear here make 
them strangers. 


most abject, than the mere animal instincts and 
agency of our religious body; and in this agency, appetites—it attests the immortality of the soul, 
under the Divine guidance, we have strong faith; and gives promise of a resurrection into life, for 
for its members, much encouragement, for the fu- those who are dead in sin. 

ture is to be derived from the experience of the 


8. The condition of the envious man is most 
emphatically miserable. He is not only incapa- 
ble of rejoicing in another's merit or success, but ; ' ' ' 
lives in a world, where all mankind are in a plot past; to bring this ee into ee and lay it 
against his quiet, by studying their own happiness open to the observation of all, and to illustrate, as 
and advantage. 


The famine in Ireland may then strengthen our 
faith in the good and merciful in man. It has 
presented a remarkable and unexampled instance 
of deep and wide spread physical suffering. The 
pangs of hunger, death from starvation! who can 
depict their horrors? Families broken up, the 
holiest affections severed, innocent children and 


opportunity may offer, the various principles and 
testimonies of the Society, is the chief object of 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, our concern and desire. 








PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 27, 1847. Te se ee 





Relief for Ireland.—It is gratifying to perceive St¥ong men, alike pining away in sorrow and de- 


The present number closes the 3rd volume of the jow the public ear has been opened, and the pub- spair—famishing for bread. If there is anything 


“Intelligencer.”’ Its conductors are aware that |i¢ heart moved by the cries of suffering which Which can light up the smothered spark of bu- 


they have made many demands on the leniency have reached us froma distant land. From one ™@nity in man, it must be this. 


of its readers, and yet they are ready to acknow- end of the United States to the other, the appeal At the scene of distress, we are informed, that 


ledge that the objects of their concern have been fr aid to the starving population of Ireland has all political, religious, and private feuds are, for 


° . . . i ‘e ic - 
in good measure realized. ‘That they have had jeen responded to. Many thousands of dollars the time at least, at an end. Catholic and Pro 


difficulties to encounter, and many disadvantages have been subscribed, and vessels laden with pro- testant clergymen join hand in hand in relieving 


to contend against, it is almost needless to state. visions, to be gratuitously distributed to the suf- the sufferings of their parishioners. 
Looking to no pecuniary reward, a desire to be ferers, are now on their way to the scene of dis- The scenes presented around the various soup- 
tress. People of all ranks, and conditions, and houses and depots of provision, at the hours when 
sects, have responded to this call upon their hu- the famishing people flock to obtain their food, 
manity. The soldier and the ambitious statesman, |°'° represented as heart-rending in the werden 
while meditating schemes of conquest, and mak- It seems asi be agreed on all hands, that the sul- 
expected; a steady increase of interest has been jing arrangements for the wholesale destruction ferers manifest great forbearance and patience 
manifested, and it now circulates amongst all por- 


useful has alone induced them to sacrifice their 
personal ease and encounter these difficulties. — 
The paper has, perhaps, had as much of the con- 
fidence of Friends as could reasonably have been 


of the people of a neighboring nation, are moved under their afflictions, avoiding depredations upon 
tions of the Society in this country. Some of the with compassion at the tale of woe which reaches Private property, or disorder of any kind. What 
most esteemed of our members have become con- them from Ireland, and unite in the general move- ® lesson, too, does this circumstance teach? A 
tributors to its pages, and the prospect for its ment for her relief. The bigotted Protestant, who People steeped in ignorance and superstition, and 
usefulness (if rightly conducted) seems clearer jas heretofore breathed anathemas against the ¥¢t retaining @ more acute sense of moral ac- 
than at any former period. Under these circum- + Catholic Irish,’ and who would exclude all such /Countability, and a deeper reverence for the rights 
stances, although the time for which our arrange-' (yom the rights and privileges which our favored of others, thay onder ike circumstances would 
ments had been made has expired, and personal country enjoys, is softened by the dire calamity probably be manifested by the more refined and 
cares press heavily upon us, we have not felt that which has befallen the objects of his sectarian maney civilized. awe 
it would be right to discontinue the paper; but animosity, and throws his sympathies and his, , rhe present awful destitution of Ireland, fur- 
are willing to devote to this object, as heretofore, | means into the common stock. nishes ample material for serious reflection to the 
so much of our time and means as we can spare Christian philanthropist; and while we regard it, 
in its bearings upon the present and future wel- 
fare of that people, may we be preserved from 
diving into those hidden and mysterious agencies, 


; The slave-holder, too, who is daily appropria- 
from other duties; and we would earnestly ask ting to himself the labors of his fellow-men with- 
our friends, generally, to consider how much of out reward, and is depriving them of their natural 
this concern devolves _ them, either a8 CON” ond inalienable rights, is not unmindful of the suf- hich bel gi he ils of Infini 
tributors, subscribers, or in inducing others to ferings of the inhabitants of a distant land—his “a7 1 belong alone to the councis of iniinite 
subscribe. The public press at the present time 044 is softened, and his purse is opened to af- . ara iat é: i 
is a mighty engine for good or for evil; it sends ford relief, as frecly as his more consistent or up- ,, : ee re _ _ re - 
its missives to the remotest corners of civilization: poy «ele q I riends abroad have maintained the reputation 
it introduces them within the sacred enclosure of " ~ * Pd ee long since acquired by our ancestors, for practi- 
the domestic circle; where individuals would be What's lesson dove this — we mare * cal benevolence and active sympathy for the suf- 
sympathy teach us! Dves it not speak in lan- 


excluded with jealous watchfulness, their princi- ferings of mankind, of whatever nation or clime; 


guage not to be mistaken, of the universal preva- and that their Committee in Dublin has been 


ples are admitted without a second thought.— 


lence of a spirit of charity and sympathy for the 


What parent would admit to the society of his made the medium of furnishing relief to al] parts 


sufferings of our fellow-beings? It seems almost 


children, such characters as they are rendered of Ireland, by contributions from persons of all 


to deny the sentiment of the poet— 


perfectly familiar with by the pernicious stories sects and ranks in different parts of the world.— 


which fill “family newspapers?’ And are not “There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart,—he docs not Such an evidence of confidence in their integrity 
these false pictures of life impressing a character, '®e! for man.” and efficiency must be truly grateful to our trans- 
upon the youth of our age? We sorrowfully be-| Crime, cruelty, and injustice, have indeed spread atlantic friends; and however widely we may dif- 
lieve that they are, and that Friends are scarcely awful devastation over the earth; and in the con- fer from them in points of belief, or in what we 
less protected from them than others. ‘To furnish templation of it, we may be almost ready to con-|™ay each consider as the original faith of our 
a literary miscellany interesting for all and health- clude, that “man may be transformed into a predecessors, let us not fail to recognize the hand 
ful for all, and that will exclude pernicious news-|brute;’’ but if we look deeper, we shall find a of Christian charity in their labors, or cease to 
paper reading, is one branch of our concern, al-|spark of humanity still lingering in his breast, a hope that their future course will be liberal and 
though not the highest. Our faith in the funda-|chord of sympathy which, if touched by the finger consistent. 

mental principles of our profession is entire; from) of the angel of mercy, will respond in notes of di- OS 

a watchful support of this we are liable to slide|vine harmony. It is this latent spark, which) The following article, which was received by 
into ease and imaginary security. Equal obe-|when uncovered by the dross and rubbish which the last British steamer, we at first intended tu 
dience, at the present time, we have no hesitation|obscures it, gives evidence of the existence of condense, but have concluded that it would be 


in believing, will produce a renewal of all the|something higher and more noble, even in the'more satisfactory to give it entire; it is the lead- 
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ing editorial of the “ ‘ London F vend, a dated 3rd 
month Ist, 1847. 


‘The hearts of our readers are too much af- 
fected on behalf of Ireland, to require an apology 
from us for resuming the sad theme. Again we 
find ourselves unable to report any « amelioration 
in the condition of that unhappy country; on the 
contrary, as time passes on, the supply of food 
becomes shorter, the means of procuring it more 
scarce, and fever and mortality increase daily.— 
The Dublin committee have now to meet pressing 
appeals for assistance from the counties of Down, 
Meath, Kildare, Carlow, and Wicklow, quarters 
whence, in the early part of their labors, they 
would not have thought of receiving applications. 
The malady also is not confined to the class 
which first fell a sacrifice to its ravages, it is gra- 
dually spreading upwards in society, reducing 
thousands who have never known want, to the 
general level of complete destitution. 

“We have said the supply of food is becoming 
shorter. We ought rather to say that its insuffi- 
ciency to meet the vast increase of consumption, 
caused by the loss of the potato crop, becomes 
continually more apparent. The under-secretary, 
Trevelyan, writing to Sir Richard Routh, on the 
26th of the 12th month, says, ‘ Last year it was a 
money question, and we were able to buy food 
enough to supply the local deficiency, but this 
year it is a food question. The stock of food for 
the who!e United Kingdom is much less than is 
required, and if we were to purchase for Irish 
use faster than we are doing, we should commit 
a crying injustice to the rest of the country. * * 


lennon.” We are not alarmists; but we think that 
a knowledge of the true position of the country, 
in regard to the vital question of food, is of the 
first importance in assisting each one to regulate 
his expenses, and the consumption of his family, 
in such manner as the exigency of the case re- 
quires. At the same time it 1s nota little reliev- 
ing to know that large supplies are expected from 
abroad, on the breaking up of the frost; and it may 
be hoped, they will materially assist in providing 
for that enormous extra consumption with which 
we shall have to contend for a long time to come. 

“We are happy to observe, that in proportion 
to the growth of the evil seems to be the increase 
of disposition, both in the government and the 
community, to afford relief. And although all 
the measures hitherto adopted, and all the means 
that can be resorted to, must prove inadequate 
completely to arrest the progress of the destroy- 
er, it is yet a certain and a cheering fact, that 
they have already been of incalculable value, 
whilst it must be confessed that their application 
presents a specimen of comprehensive, wise and 
yenerous aid to a starving kingdom, such as the 
world never before witnessed. Without this be- 
nevolent interference, Ireland would, ere this, have 
exhibited a counterpart to the frightful scenes in 
Bengal, when that fine country languished under 
the scourge of famine in 1770. The calamity on 
that occasion was met with almost utter neglect 
or with a cruel selfish policy; and the conse- 
quence was that one-third of the inhabitants of 
one of the most populous kingdoms in the world 
perished. 

‘The committee in Dublin have issued a state- 


ciated a committee of Friends at Youghal. 
the 
have before had to speak; 
serve that they have been fully maintained. 
the Friends of C lonmel is assigned 4-5ths of Tip- 
perary 
their number have paid a visit to some little-fre- 
quented and very suffering parts of the former 
county. 
mittee have personally inspected several of the 
most destitute localities in that part of the island. 
The Limerick 


“Their fellow-laborers in the province of Mun- 


ster, have also been diligently employed during 
the past 
very extensive 
comprehending the whole of the County Cork, 


The Cork committee have a 
circle under their supervision, 


month. 


With them are asso- 
Of 
assiduous exertions of these committees we 


and some part of Kerry. 


and we need only ob- 
To 


and part of Waterford county. Some of 


The members of the Waterford com- 


Iriends, when we last heard, had 


concluded to send a detachment of their mem- 
bers to the wild mountainous regions of Clare, 
and thence by 
food, and prepare channels for farther help. 
district under the care of this committee contains 


the coast, into Kerry, to supply 


The 


1,450,000 souls. 
“Whilst the departments of inspection and dis- 


tribution are being thus ably filled, though it must 
always be borne in mind, as arising from the ne- 
cessity of 
tioned to the emergency, that of donation has not 
,{stood still. 


the case, on a scale sadly dispropor- 


‘The sum placed at the disposal of the 
London committee amounts to nearly £34,000, 


and has probably not quite reached its maximum. 


The Dublin committee have received since our 
last £1,000 additional from Friends of Philadel- 
phia, and £50 from Baltimore, besides upwards 





If twice the value of all the meal, which has been 
or will be bought, would save the people, it would 
be paid at once. It is not even a question of the 
encouragement of trade, except in a secondary 
and subordinate degree; but it is a question of 
making a very insufficient supply of food go as 
far as possible amongst the population of a great 
nation; and the plan which has been adopted is, 
for the government to take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of providing, in a direct manner, supplies 
of food for those sections of Ireland and Scotland 
which were least likely to be provided for by the 
private trade, and to leave the remainder of the 
country to the resources of that trade, and of the 
relief organization and liberal money expenditure, 
which have been everywhere established.’— Cor- 
respondence, &c., Commissariat Department, p. 
409. ‘This opinion is confirmed by a general 
view of our present stock of food, compared with 
that of average years at this season, published in 
the ‘Gardener’s Chronicle’ of the 20th of the 2nd 
month. This valuable document comprehends 
returns from Scotland, Wales, and nearly every 
county of England. The following is a summary 
of the whole: ‘ The important returns in the pre- 
ceeding pages, refer to the stock of food at pre 
sent in the hands of farmers, as compared with 
the quantity usually held at this season. ‘The fol- 
lowing conclusions are, we think, deducible: That 
the present stock of wheat is probably one-fifth or 
one-sixth less than usual, and that present appear- 
ances are against an early harvest; that there is 
very little more barley in the country than will 
suffice for seed; that the stock of oats, beans and 
peas, are unusually short; that there are enough 
potatoes in the country for seed, only because no 
one desires to plant the usual quantity; that tur- 
nips are very short in quantity, and much injured 
by the frost; that a very large stock indeed of hay 
is at present held. As regards the extent of wheat 
sown, as yet, it appears that this, in the north of 
England and Scotland, is below an average, owing 
to the severity of the winter, which has delayed all 
field operations, but that a full average has been 
well got in over most of England. And there can 
be no doubt than an unusual! extent will be spring 


ment of their receipts and grants, to the 17th ult., 
published in the * Dublin Evening Post.’ Up to 
that date their receipts amounted to £17,155 6s. 
3:1., to which must be added £41000 since remit- 
ted by the London committss; their gronts, in 
cluding some late shipments from Liverpool, 
which could not be stated exactly, were about 
£15,600. We believe the present rate of expen- 
diture is considerably above that which the state- 
ment represents, and that it is continually on the 
increase. ‘The pains and judgment with which 
the committee has managed its most arduous 


of £700 from other sources in the United States. 
On the 7th of the lst month, the Friends of New 
York issued a circular, inviting the members of 
the Yearly Meeting to contribute in provisions or 
money. ‘This has been follewed by an anpeal 
from the New York Meeting for Sufferings. We 
are also informed that a general collection, raised 
in the State of New York, is about to be placed 
at the disposal of the Dublin committee. 

‘“*The London committee, besides 30 tons of 
Indian corn meal, alluded to in our last, have pur- 


chased a quantity of provisions for soup, which, 


trust, deserve our best acknowledgments. Here, with a number of boilers, are now on their way 
in this country, we do not know Ireland; we do round the north-western coast of Ireland, landing 


not know the many-headed difficulties which be- 
set every attempt to improve the condition of that 
long abused land. Our friends of the Dublin 
committee have acted upon the all-important 
maxim, that to help men most effectually, you 
must teach them to help themselves. Will it be 
believed, that in a state such as Ireland has been 
in during the last six months, those who, by place 
in society and delegated authority, should have 
aided the efforts of government to provide work 
ind support for the sinking millions, have been 
the very men to hamper and frustrate those en- 
deavors, by their ignorance, apathy, selfishness 
and corruption. ‘This is, of course, not true as 
to all cases, but we believe that useful, reason- 
able, disinterested Relief Committees have been 
the exceptions, and not the rule. The committee 
are about to publish a second pamphlet, carefully 
prepared, containing accounts of the distress, and 
the means taken to alleviate it. Some members 
of the committee took an early opportunity to see 
Sir John Burgoyne, the chief commissioner for 
carrying out the new measures for more thorough 
and effectual relief, on his arrival in Dublin; and 
had a free interview with him, in which they com- 
municated the experience they were possessed of 
on some points of great practical impertance.* 


a portion of the stores from port to port. The 
vessel which has thus been freighted is a steamer, 
the ‘Albert,’ most obligingly hired by the Admi- 
ralty, and placed without expense at the disposal 
of the committee. The cruisers also, and men and 
boats at the several landing-places, are placed at 
their command, and George Hancock, a Friend 
of Ireland, on board as supercargo. In 
consequence of the ‘Albert’ being of smaller bur- 
den than was required, the use of another vessel, 
the ‘Scourge,’ has since been granted to the com- 
mittee, and is probably by this time freighted with 
provisions. Edmund Richards is expected to sail 
in her as supercargo. ‘This vessel belongs to the 
navy; but we apprehend no uneasiness need be 
felt by Friends in our thus employing for purposes 
of mercy, a vessel built as the agent of destruc- 
tion. Such an appropriation is rather cause for 
rejoicing; it brings to mind the saying of our Lord 
himself, * Is it lawful to save life or to kill?” We 
mention these circumstances as new in the annals 


is gone 


temittances made to auxiliary committees in 
Cork, Waterford, Limerick, and Clonmel, for 
distribution in the districts respectively as- 
signed to them, 2.21 
Cost of rice, peas, beef, biscuit, and other provi- 
sions already shipped from Liverpool to sun- 
dry ports in Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, and Gal- 
way, about 5,000 0 0 
Consignments of clothing, to a considerable extent, have 
been received from various parts of England and distribu- 
ted, and further assistance of this kind is in course of pre- 
pazation. 


* The statement of grants referred to in the above para- 
graph, is as follows: 
The grants in money and provisions made by 

the committee and their deputation in the 
West, up to this date, ennedat to about 


£ ad. 
7,700 0 0 
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of the Society, and at the same time, as being of 
a truly pleasing character. We have ever regard- 
ed the part taken by Friends in this time of un- 
paralleled affliction, as a genuine fruit of the prin- 
ciples we profess, and though the dispatching of a 
couple of vessels laden with the fruits of the earth 
may seem to be a trivial event, when contrasted 
with the scale on which the administration has 
supplied them, yet, it is a circumstance worthy of 
the means at our command, and must afford 
gratification to all who have contributed those 
means. 

“The great question, How is the land to be 
sown? has anxiously occupied the thoughts of all 
who desire the prosperity of Ireland. The new 
acts of Parliament embrace extensive provisions 
for this object, and it will be seen by the notes 
which follow these remarks, that the large farmers 
are sowing a greater breadth of corn than usual. 
Nevertheless, it is to be feared much will remain 
undone, in the tens of thousands of small occupa- 
tions which abound in the country. It is there- 
fore very pleasant to hear of any efforts, on how- 
ever so limited a scale, to bring about so neces- 
saryan object. We learn that our friend William 
Bennett of Ross, is about to proceed to Ireland, 
in order by the judicious use of pecuniary means 
and his own personal exertions, to effect the plant- 
ing with seed of a certain section of land belong- 
ing to the poor. We hope his example will serve 
as a stimulent to others, especially the landlord's 
and resident gentry. 

«The governinent have printed several volumes 
of correspondence, reports, and minutes, relating 
to the relief measures which have been in opera- 
tion since the Eighth Month last. ‘They contain 
a large amount of very interesting materials, and 
reflect great credit upon the ministers for wisdom 
and feeling, as well as upon the officers in the va- 
rious departments, for the firmness and untiring 
industry with which they have carried out the 
plans, in the face of such formidable obstacles.— 
Many of the reports and letters abound with im- 
portant facts and suggestive remarks. 

‘« By the time this number is published, Friends 
will be in possession of two more narratives of 
William Forster's journey; one by W. D. Sims, 
extending from the 23d of the Twelfth Month, at 
Sligo, to the 8th of the First, at Castlebar,—the 
second from William Edward Forster, who ac- 
companied his father from Westport to Galway, 
in which part of the journey they were engaged 
between the 18th and 26th of the First Month.— 
From Galway the party pursued their way east- 
ward, William Forster feeling drawn to re-visit 
Roscommon, one of the most suffering of the 
jrish counties, which he traversed at an early pe- 
riod of his most painful journey. They arrived at 
Ballinasloe on the 5th. ‘The next day they went 
northward to Roscommon; on the 7th, to Bally- 
mury, where is a meeting of Friends; and thence 
to Castlerea, where they were on the llth ult.— 
Soon after this date, William Forster went to 
Dublin, where he remained a few days, and on 
the 20th again proceeded westward. At the time 
of our last information he was at Longford; and 
it appeared to be bis intention to spend two or 
three weeks more in again traversing the coun- 
ties of Longford, Roscommon, Leitrim, Sligo, 
and Mayo. 


** The following is extracted from a recent let 
ter of one of William Forster's companion: 


“ Second Month 6th. * Immediately before ou: 
leaving Ballinasloe, W. F. sent me to the clergy- 
man with some money for the Ladies’ Committee, 
and an order for rice. | was directed to go to the 
Soup and Bread shop to find him. The entrance 
to this place presented such a sight as | should be 
glad never again to witness. [rom 150 to 200 


of the most unsightly creatures thou canst possibly 


picture, men, women and children. [| was obliged 
to wade through this mass of human misery.— 
Such was the eagerness for the soup, that it was 
almost impossible to move them, fearing, by so 
doing, they should Jose their turn, and be sent 
empty away. I was stuck fast, and obliged to 
have the assistance of a gentleman in the shop to 
pull me through by main strength. ‘The lady to 
whom | handed the money, declared that they 
were almost worn out with fatigue, in waiting 
upon the people. ‘Their house was like one be- 
sieged. 

“* Friends are not sufficiently aware of the vast 
amount of good they are doing. ‘Their benevo- 
lence has stimulated many to give who would 
never have done so without example. And though 
in most cases, where there are soup shops, | be- 
lieve they do not profess to supply it oftener than 
thrice a week, yet | firmly believe it is keeping 
hundreds and thousands alive. 

“*But the few cases of deaths that are mention- 
ed in the papers, on whom a formal inquest has 
been held, are as nothing to the hundreds that 
are dying of starvation! ‘The people hold out as 
long as they can on what they have in store, and 
then on what they can beg, which is very little 
now, for those who once could give and did give 
liberally to their neighbors, are now become beg- 
gars themselves. 1 heard to-day of a case in 
which dry cabbage stumps formed the only food 
for a family, for days, a man, wife, and children. 
The poor fellow held out as long as he could, and 
then called and obtained some food of a neighbor, 
but was so far gone as to be quite overpowered 
with it, and fainted. It was with difficulty he was 
brought round again after some hours. 

** Roscommon, I believe, is in a much worse 
state now than when W. F. was here before. 
The poor house is full, having sbout 900—of 
whom 450 to 500 @7 on the sick list; 240 cases 
of fever, and 101 of dysentery. Number of deaths! 
last week, 19.’ 

‘Second Month 11th.—Castlerea. ‘I was in- 
duced to go toa little boy who was crying very 
sorrowfully about the street, and found he had 
lately lost his mother, and was left alone in the 
world. He looked ready to give way under the 
cold and hunger that so sorely pinched him. A 
little girl was with hiro, whose tale was, that her 
father was dead; and that her mother and eight 
brothers and sisters were all ill of the fever, and 
destitute. On my asking the boy where he would 
lodge that night, he replied he did not know; and 
unless some one took him up, he must wander 
about the street, or lie huddled against some door. 
The girl immediately replied that he should be 
welcome to a share of their cabin, such as it was, 
for they had nothing but a piece of old carpet to 
cover them, and they should not have that long; 
at the same time, very feelingly desiring the boy 
not to ery, she took out a pinch or two of meal, 
and handed it to him; and then followed me to 
the bread shor, where the cases were confirmed 
by what appeared to be a respectable inhabi- 
tant.’ 

“Harrowing descriptions of the famine abound 
in the newspapers, amply sufficient to keep alive 
the public sympathy. It would be easy to go on 
and fill many columns with such accounts; and if 
we refrain from so doing, it is not because we 
suppose our readers are unwilling fairly to look 
upon these scenes of direst misery, in which hu- 
man beings like ourselves are the sufferers. But 
we are ready to ask, Is there any advantage in 
producing to view again and again the sad reality? 
lor a time the scenes of woe excite our liveliest 
emotions of pity, and our strongest desires to ex- 
tend relief; but if we are not inistaken, the too) 
frequent repetition of them has a tendency to 


blunt the feelings, We know, however, that this 


tendency may be greatly checked, if not altoge- 
ther corrected, in the healthy mind, and this is 
especially the case where there is a practical duty 
to be done. 

*« The following is extracted from a letter from 
Belmullet, County Mayo, a most afflicted part of 
the country, whither pecuniary aid has been sent 
by the London Committee; we give it because it 
is accumpanied by a statement of the blessing 
experienced from the money received. After 
describing several fearful cases, the writer says: 
‘The scene here was perhaps more dreadful than 
any I had hitherto witnessed. It was the last 
stage of starvation, the human body shrunk into 
alath! In one corner of the wretched chamber 
lay a boy, perfectly naked, on the ground, and 
near him a woman whose appearance and eondi- 
tion are beyond description. I am afraid it is too 
late, but if I can save them, I have performed a 
great duty.’ Speaking of the cabins generally 
which he had visited, he adds: * It is some satis- 
faction to me to inform you, that with the funds 
you have been kind enough to remit me from 
time to time, | have been the means of saving 
the families I have above described from certain 
death.’ ”’ 


It may not be amiss to inform Friends, that the Com- 
mittee appointed at Cherry Street Meeting-house, for the 
relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, have shipped the fol- 
lowing articles, by the barque J. Welsh, bound to London- 
derry. The principal part of the produce sent was pur- 
chased with funds collected in the city, viz: 

16 bbls. of Wheat Flour, 


4804 “ Corn Meal, 
seo Pork, 
5 bags of Corn, 
} Ss Beans. 


Valued at $2205 and 35 cents. 


The following donations have been received from the 
country, part of which has been forwarded: 


38 bbls. Corn Meal from Bart Township, Lancaster Co. 


3 do “ East Marlborough, Chester “ 
10 “ Corn “ Willistown . « 
50 bush. “ “ Birmingham .. 8 


This vessel has sailed, and another will be ready to load 
soon. THOMAS RIDGWAY, 
Philada. 3d mo. 23, 1847. On behalf of Committee. 


DIED. 
On the 6th inst., of consumption, Jounn Green, son-in-law 
of William Renouf, of Troy, N. Y., in the 30th year of his 
age. 
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Another steamer has arrived at Boston from Liverpool. 
The price of Grain and Flour has again advanced. 


The affairs of Ireland are still engaging the anxious at- 
tention of the British Government. A proposition has been 
made in Parliament by Lord George Bentinck to expend 
£16,000,000 on railways in that country. It was opposed 
by Sir Robert Peel, however, on the ground, that the pre- 
sent distress was temporary, and the proposition would en. 
tail a permanent burden on the government,—and rejected 
by a large majority. 

At a select vestry meeting in Liverpool, it appeared that 
the expenditures for the relief of Irish emigrants in that 
city now average £500 (upwards of $2000) per week. It 
also appeared that 9000 had emigrated from that city to 
America (by their own assistance) since the first of the 
year. 

A quantity of fresh Pork was received from New York, 
by the packet ship Oxford. 

Daniel O'Connell, it is said, is dying of dropsy, and that 
his confessor left Dublin by express to attend him in Lon- 
don, where he remains too ill to be removed to Ireland. 


The Malta journals express alarm ut the small quantity 
of corn in the island. It is said not to exceed twenty days’ 


supply. 
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VISIT TO LORD ROSE'S . ELESCOPE. 


the degrees of comparison—great, greater, great- dern man of science and letters. 
est; and are all situated near to each other, so as 
to command a fair view of the heavens over the [ord 
tops of the trees which bound the lawn. The 
smallest is contained in a dome-roofed edifice re- 
sembling an ordinary observatory, and therefore 
presents nothing exteriorly remarkable. ‘The two sirable in these pages. 
larger are under no roof; they are open to the 
weather; great black tubes dangling from chains 
hike the fannels of steamboats, lowered slopingly 
from the perpendicular. One of these is twenty- 
six feet long and three feet in diameter, and is 
adjusted so as to wheel round to point in any re- 
quired direction. The other, which is appropri- 
ately called the “ monster telescope,’ measures 
fifty feet in length by six feet in diameter, and is 
suspended between high and substantial walls, 
which permit its command of only a stripe of the 
heavens from south to north—an arrangement 
which, however imperative from the bulk of the 
machine, | was sorry to think must somewhat 
lessen its usefulness. 


of the old and usual kind. 


. . ° object is reflected. 
So much for a first glance of these wonderful °"J® oe 


astronomical instruments. Before we had walked 
round them, the steward, an intelligent and oblig- 
ing young man, placed himself at our service; 
and, by way of beginning at the beginning, con- 
ducted us to the workshops where the whole ap- 
paratus was made. Our road proceeded through 
a clump of trees, and emerged on a courtyard on 
the right of the castle, where an entire engineer- 
ing establishment disclosed itself. It was cer- 
tainly something new to find a smelting-furnace 
in active operation, blown by a steam-engine, 
within a dozen feet of the drawing-room window 
of a nobleman’s castle! The furnace was puffing 
away ata great rate; and a neat little engine was 


stream from any object. 


minor operations. All the workmen who have, 


for instruction of the Irish character. It will pro- ; 
bably appear not less surprising that the instructor lefe r : 
and superintendent of these artisans in their multi- “° ects, has usually been employed. 


pendently of his rank, would place him in a dis- aberration of a concave lens. 
tinguished position. 


having on one occasion visited an engineering es- 


him a situation of some hundreds per annum—a confusion to the eye. 


they could not have realized their present suc- flecting than in the refracting or lens telescope. 
cessful results, unless they had been conducted 
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erations of tie Lendahip more rese sable the long 
The telescopes, on which of course our atten- and studious exercises of the old alchemists in 
tion was mainly riveted, are three in number, like their laboratories, than the proceedings of a mo- 


It would be a very long story to tell all that 
Rosse has done since he commenced his 
labors twenty years ago, and | need therefore re- 
fer only to the more important steps in his ope- 
rations—a slight popular sketch being alone de- 
His lordship began by 
attempting to make a telescope, with glass lenses, 
A short course of ex- 
periments proved that little good could arise from 
this effort, and he then adopted the principle of 
the reflecting telescope, an instrument differing 
considerably from a refracting or lens telescope, 
aud of later invention. Sir Isaac Newton was 
the first who constructed a telescope of this kind, 
in 1666; and one which he made in 1672 is still 
preserved us a curiosity in the library of the Royal 
Society. The principle of the reflecting telescope 
is exceedingly simple. At the bottom of an open 
tube is placed a piece of polished metal, of a 
slightly hollowed or spherica! form, called a spec- 
uluin; and on this, as on a concave mirror, the 
The reflection may be seen 
directly by looking in at the upper end of the 
tube; but as this would partly intercept the rays 
from the object, it is customary to cause the re- 
flection from the speculum to fall on a small flat 
mirror, placed obliquely at the proper focal dis- 
tance in the tube, and then look in upon that by 
an eye-glass at the side. The power of a reflect- 
ing speculum depends, like that of a lens, on its 
diameter and degree of sphericity; or, properly 
speaking, its capacity for collecting the rays which 
In employing the exact 
spherical concavity, however, there is always a 
slight confusion to the eye, in consequence of the 
centre of the speculum giving the image or reflec- 
diligently ocenpied not only ia blowing “the bel. on of the object at a different focal distance from 
lows, but in giving motion to sundry shafts, belts, the parts at and oear the mycummrence. This 
and pulleys. A large complex piece of machine- confusion, which is called spherical abetration, 
ry, designed to turn and smooth the specula of °°" be avoided only by forming the speculum 
the telescopes, was at rest; and about a dozen with a parabolic curve; that is, a concavity slight- 
men were here and there occupied with sundry ly elliptical or oval; but the exceeding di ficulty 
- of producing this figure with mathematical accu- 

from first to last, been engaged in preparing the|"*°%* MY be judged from the fact, that if two 
telescopes, or the apparatus connected with them, specula of six feet in diameter, the one spherical, 
have been natives—a fact which will seem strange and the other parabolic, were pressed into contact 
to those who are unacquainted with the aptitude | the centre, the edges would not diverge from 
each other more than the thousandth part of an 

The spherical form therefore, with all its 
The objec- 
farious duties has been no other than Lord Rosse,/ 0% Which equally applies to spherical lenses, 
whose accomplishments in practical science, inde- | '"*Y be diminished or removed by the opposite 
Although the 
As illustrative of his skill in *Pberical aberration may in this manner be reme- 
this respect, an aneedote is related by the good died = lens telescopes, there is one still — 
folk of Parsonstown, to the effect of his lords ship | "0Us imperfection which it is difficult to avoid.— 
A ray of white light, as is well known, is resolva- 

tablishment in London, and there shown such a’ !€ into several rays of different colors. In pass- 
knowledge of mechanics, that the proprietor, in ing through a glass lens, these colored rays are 
his ignorance of whom he was addressing, offered ‘° fracted differently, and consequently present a 
This confusion, which is 
compliment, one can fancy, which is not likely to called chromatic aberration, has been attempted 
be paid to many other members of the peerage. to be remedied by making lenses partly of flint 
Devoted to pursuits involving mathematical cal- and partly of crown glass, so as to accommodate 
culations, he has been pretty constantly engaged, the refraction of the different mag ene bring thom 
since 1826, in perfecting the means of telescopic to the same focus. Dolland’s achromatic tele 
observation; and on this interesting branch of “COP®% constructed on this plan, have been the 
science alone he is understood to have spent till mont successful in this respect; but they do not 
the present time, as much as £30,000. Long petnetiy ae the difficulty; and hence the pro- 
continued and costly as have been these labors, bability of insuring greater accuracy in the re- 


Lord Rosse, at the outset, abandoned the spher- 
with the most imperturbable patience and good-'ical form altogether, and endeavored to produce 





ed by certain telescope-makers by means of hand 
labor. His lordship attempted no such imperfect 
process; he invented a grinding and polishing- 
machine, by which, after repeated trials, he re- 
alized the means of making perfect specula of any 
dimensions, from one to six feet in diameter. A 
difficulty not less formidable impeded his opera- 
tions—the casting of a speculum of sufficient size 
and strength. Herschel discovered Uranus with 
a speculum of forty-eight inches diameter; but it 
became tarnished, from defects of composition, 
and was abandoned for one of exghteen inches.— 
That which was now desirable was a nice adjust- 
ment of metallic compounds, which, while aflord- 
ing a durable lustre, would also give that degree 
of ductility by which the speculum could be han- 
dled and ground without liability to fracture.— 
After numerous trials, it was found that the best 
combinations were of tin and copper, in the pro- 
portions of rather more than two of copper to 
one of tin. 
and cast in a mould, made a preferable speculum 
metal. Here it may possibly be asked, Why not 
make a speculum of glass, and silver it on one 
side like a mirror? ‘This was, in reality done by 
Short, an eminent telescope-maker, about a cen- 
tury ago; the plan, however, which is open to 
some objections, has never succeeded well since. 
Besides, it must be recollected that it is not the 
class of a mirror which reflects, but the metal on 
its back; and therefore, if a mirror can be made 
without a facing of glass, its reflection is more 
likely to be correct. ‘The object of Lord Rosse, 
then, was to construct a large metal mirror, nei- 
ther too soft nor too hard in substance, and of 
imperishable brilliancy of surface. 


These proportions fused together, 


With a knowledge of the proper proportions to 
be used, Lord Rosse commenced making a spec- 
ulum which should be three feet in diameter, by 
casting sixteen separate portions, to be soldere d 
together afterwards. Alter repeated trials, he 
made one of this compound kind, and it was by 
the experience he acquired doing so that he 
became acquainted with the method of casting a 
large speculum in a single piece. Several tor- 
menting difficulties attended his first efforts. — 
Small air-holes were formed in the metal, and 
the speculum cracked in cooling. A mould of 
sand, and subsequently a mould of cast-iron, fail- 
ed in giving freedom from pores. ‘The desidera- 
tum was a kind of mould which should retain the 
molten metal, and yet allow the air globules to 
escape. Such was at length discovered, and it is 
this which has deservedly stamped Lord Rosse’s 
name with celebrity, reducing as it does the cast- 
ing of specula to a certainty. The simplicity of 
the contrivance causes it to appear a matter of no 
great wonder; but, like the plan pursued by Co- 
lumbus to make the egg stand on end, it is easy 
only when it is known. The contrivance consist- 
ed in making the bottom of the mould of layers 
of hoop iron, bound closely together, with the 
edges uppermost. By this means the iron con- 
ducted the heat away through the bottom, so as 
to cool the metal towards the top, while the in- 
terstices between the hoops, though close enough 
to prevent the metal from running out, were suf- 
ficiently open to allow the air to escape. At my 
visit | had an opportunity of seeing this singular 
mould; it was a large di sk of malleable iron, the 
lavers of which were about half an inch thick, and 
to all appearance so closely we Ided, that water 
could not filter through them. 


The first large speculum thus made in a single 
piece was a round plate of metal three feet in di- 
ameter, nine inches thick, and upwards of a ton 
in weight. On becoming solid, it was removed, 


humor, together with a readiness to have recourse a true parabolic speculum, which should be free|to be annealed, to a brick oven, the mouth of 
to new and hazardous expedients on all occasions | from aberration. An approximation to the para-| which is level with the ground, at the distance of 


of difficulty and defeat. On this account, the op-| bolic in small specula had previously been attain-'a few feet. The oven was nearly re hot when 
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the speculum was shut up within it, and from this 
temperature it was allowed to become gradually 
cool, when the annealing was completed. The 
time required for annealing a plate of this large 
size is, | believe, about three weeks; and yet, 
with all this attention, so brittle is the metal, from 
sudden variations of temperature, that a warm 


hand laid upon it in a cold night will make it fly) 


in pieces. 
(To be continued.) 


A WORD TO BOYS. 

Trutn is one of the rarest of gems. Many a 
youth has been lost to society by suffering it to 
tarnish, and foolishly throwing it away. If this 
gem still shines in your bosom, suffer nothing to 
displace it or dim its lustre. 

Profanity is a mark of low breeding. Show us 
the man who commands the best respect—an oath 
never trembles on his tongue. Read the cata- 
logue of crime—inquire the character of those 
who depart from virtue. Without a single excep- 
tion you will find them to be profane. Think of 
this, and let not a vile word disgrace you. 

Honesty, frankness, generosity, virtue—blessed 
traits! Be these yours, boys, and we shall not 
fear. You will claim the respect and the love of 
all. You are watched by your elders. Men who 
are looking for clerks or apprentices, have their 
eyes on you. If you are profane or vulgar, they 
will not choose you. If you are upright, steady, 
and industrious, before long you will find good 
places, kind masters, and have the prospect of a 
useful life before you.— Portland Tribune. 


«eee, — 
JUDGE VON TURK. 

The head of a private Orphan-House at Potz- 
dain, is the venerable Von Turk. According to 
the laws of his country, he isa nobleman. His 
talents and acquisitions were such, that at a very 
early age he was elevated to the bench. This was 
probably an office for life, and was attended with 
honour and emoluments. He officiated as judge 
for fourteen years; but in the course of this time 
go many criminal cases were brought before him 
for adjudication whose only cause and origin were 
so plainly referable to eatly neglect in the culprit’s 
education, that the noble heart of the judge could 
no longer bear to pronounce sentence of condem- 
nation against the prisoners; for he looked upon 
them as men who (almost without a paradox) 
might be called guiltless offenders. 

While holding the office of judge, he was ap- 
pointed school inspector. ‘The paramount impor- 
tance of the latter office grew upon his mind as 
he executed his duties, until at last he come to the 
full conception of the grand and sacred truth,— 
How much more intrinsically honourable is the 
vocation of the teacher, who save from crime and 
wrong, than the magistrate, who waits till they 
are committed, and then avenges them. 

He immediately resigned his office of judge, 
with its life-tenure and its salary, and traveled to 
Switzerland, where he placed himself under the 
care of Pestalozzi. After availing himself for 
three years of the instructions of that celebrated 
teacher, he returned to take charge of an orphan 
asylum. Since that time he has devoted his whole 
life to the care of the neglected and destitute. He 
lives in as plain and inexpensive style as our well 
off farmers and mechanics, and devotes his in- 
come to the welfare of the needy. | was told by 
his personal friends that he not only deprived him- 
self of the luxuries of life, but submitted to many 
privations, in order to appropriate his small in- 
come to others whom he considered more needy 
than himself; and that bis wife and family cordial- 
ly and cheerfully shared such privations with bim 
for the same object. To what extent would our 
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own community sympathize with or appreciate the home my turkey for me?”’ inquired the other of a 
act, if one of the judges of our higher courts, or bystander, as Marshall stepped away. “ That,’’ 
any other official dignitary, should resign an office replied he, ‘*is John Marshall, Chief Justice of 


of honour and profit, to become the instructor of the United States.”” The young man, astounded, 


children ?—H. Mann’s Tour. 





FIRMNESS OF CHARACTER. 


There is no trait in the human character so 


potential for weal or woe as firmness of purpose. 
It is wonderful to see what miracles a resolute 
and undying spirit will achieve. Before its ir- 
resisuble energy the most formidable objects be- 
come as cobweb barriers in its path. Difficulties, 


the terror of which causes the pampered sons of 


luxury to shrink back with dismay, provoke from 
the man of lofty determination only a smile. The 
whole history of our race—all nature indeed— 
teems with examples to show what wonders may 
be accomplished by resolute perseverance and 
patient toil. 
CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 
Marshall was noted for extreme plainness of 


person and address, and a childlike simplicity of 


character. His carelessness of his personal attire, 
in early life particularly, is well known, and on 
one occasion, while travelling, occasioned his 
being refused admittance into a public house.— 
On the occasion which we are now to relate, it 
caused him the loss of a generous fee. Marshall, 
when just rising on the professional ladder, was 
one morning strolling through the streets of Rich- 
mond, attired in a plain linen roundabout and 
shorts, with his hat under his arm, from which he 
was eating cherries, when he stopped in the porch 
of the Eagle Hotel, indulged in some little plea- 
santry with the landlord, and passed on. Mr. P., 
an elderly gentleman from the country, then pre- 
sent, who had a case coming on before the court 
of appeals, was referred by the landlord to Mar- 
shall, as the best adyoeate for him to employ; but 
the careless, languid air of the young lawyer had 
so prejudiced Mr. P., that he refused to engage 
him. On entering court, Mr. P. was a second 
time referred to him, by the clerk of the court, 
and a second time he declined. At this moment 
entered Mr. V., a venerable looking legal gentle- 
man, in a powdered wig and black coat, whose 
dignified appearance produced such an impression 
upon Mr. P., that he at once engaged him. In 
the first case which came on, Marshall and Mr. 
V. both addressed the court. The vast inferiority 
of his advocate was so apparent, that at the close 
of the case Mr. P. introduced himself to young 
Marshall, frankly stated the prejudice which had 
caused him, in opposition to advice, to employ 
Mr. V.; that he extremely regretted his error, but 
knew not how to remedy it. He had come into 
the city with one hundred dollars as his lawyer’s 
fee, which he had paid, and had but five left, which, 
if Marshall chose, he would cheerfully give him 
for assisting in the case. Marshall, pleased with 
the incident, accepted the offer; not, however, 
without passing a sly joke at the omnipotence of 
a powdered wig and black coat. 

Marshall was accustomed to go to market, and 
frequently unattended. Nothing was more usual 
than to see him returning at sunrise, with poultry 
in one hand, and vegetables in the other. On 
one of these occasions, a would-be fashionable 
young man, from the North, who had recently 
removed to Richmond, was swearing violently 
because he could hire no one to take home his 
turkey, Marshall stepped up, and ascertaining 
of him where he lived, replied, * That is my way, 
and | will take it for you.”” When arrived at his 


vexclaimed—*Why did he bring home my tur- 
‘key?’ “To give you a severe reprimand, and 
‘teach you to attend to your own business,” was 
‘the answer.—Literary Messenger. 


— 





What unthankfulness is it to forget our conso- 
lations, and to look upon matters of grievance; to 
think so much upon two or three crosses, as to 
forget a hundred blessings. —Sibbs. 





J UST RECEIVED from Liverpool, per ship Saranac, a 
fresh supply of Lenos, Book Muslins, and Book Muslin 
Handkerchiefs, to which the attention of Friends are in- 


vited, at 
G. & H. TAGG’S, 
S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


N. B. Constantly on hand an assortment of plain goods 
|to suit Friends. 2mo. 18.—3¢. 


Ws OPENING, plain colored fine Plaid Ginghams. 
1 Also on hand an assortment of British Long Cloth 
Muslins, of different qualities, at 


G. & H. TAGG’S, 


S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
AVE JUST RECEIVED,— 
Very small Plaid Ginghams, 
Do. neat style Calicoes, 
Medium style Mousselines, 
Drab, Brown and Black Alpacas. 
A complete assortment of 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
Very Shear Book Muslins, 
Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Blond, 
2mo. 20 tf. 47, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, &c., &c., &e. 





2mo. 18—3t. 





I 





PEACE AND WAR. 
r]\ E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
sreceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 


In Muslin. In Paper, 


Per 100, $16,00 $10,00 
“ dozen, 2,25 1,50 
“ copy 25 183 I1mo. 28, tf 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 


;)MMOR KIMBER, Jr... HAT & CAP MANUFAC- 

‘4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to bis fresh and gencral assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tfil 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


TT\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 

No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER., 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
\charge, in any part of the city or districts. |4mo. 4—tfl 





DAGUERREOTYPE. 
HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 

from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 

jean be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 

|cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 

} No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 

R, DOUGLASS. 


5mo. 23—tf&. 














. . } 
dwelling, the young man inquired, **What shall 1) 
pay you?’ “QO, nothing,’’ was the rejoinder, “‘you 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 


are welcome, it was on my way, and no trouble.”|,J Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
“Who is that polite old gentleman who brought |(PJob Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 








